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HOGARTH.* 


Tuts work is intended as a supplement to the new edition of Dr 
Trusler’s ‘ Hogarth Moralised,’ lately published by Mr Major, and 
contains, together with the prints not included in that work, 
Hogarth’s sketch of his own life, originally published in the third 
volume of Ireland’s ‘ Illustrations of Hogarth,’ and such further 
information concerning him or his works, as could be gleaned from 
other writers. It is one of those useful works which, while offering 
little that is new, have the merit of collecting together much valu- 
able matter, previously scattered in a variety of works, Of the 
completeness of this compilation we cannot yet judge, as only the 
first part is yet published ; but from the advertisement on the cover, 
we have reason to think that nothing material will be omitted. 
Meanwhile, the reader who is not acquainted with Ireland’s work, 
will not be displeased to see a few passages from the artist’s account 
of himself. Hogarth makes heavy complaints against the booksellers 
and printsellers of his time ; but it is natural, and perhaps just, that 
the trader who courts Fortune should be better treated by her than 
the genius, who is too apt to despise her. Genius, like virtue, 
should be its own reward. The world is apt to think it sufficiently 
repaid by fame :— 

* [ was born in the city of London, on the 10th day of November 
1697, and baptized the 28th of the same month. My father’s pen, 
like that of many other authors, did not do more than put me in a way 
of shifting for myself. As I had naturally a good eye, and a fondness 


for drawing, shows of all sorts gave me uncommon pleasure when 
an infant; and mimicry, common to all children, was remarkable in 


me. An early access to a neighbouring painter drew my attention 

< i opportunity, employed in 
making drawi 1 pi an acquaintance of the same turn, 
and learned poy Fn alphabet with great correctness. My exer- 
i when at school, were more le for the ornaments 
which adorned them, than for the exercise itself. In the former I 
found that blockheads, with better memories, could much 
surpasé me; but for the latter I was particularly distinguished. 
Besides the natural turn I had for drawing, rather than learning 


languages, I had before my eyes the precarious situation of men fof 
classical education. [saw the difficulties under which my father 


, and the many iuconveniences he endured from his depen- 
dence being chiefly on his pen, and the cruel treatment he met with 
from booksellers and priaters, icularly in the affair of a Latin 
dictionary, the compiling of which had been a work of some years.’ 

By his own desire, the young artist was removed from school, and 
apprenticed to a silver-plate engraver ; but, discontented with this 
business, he left it as soon as it was in his power. The monsters 
of heraldry which he had been accustomed to represent, had not 
improved his drawing, and, as it was his ambition to engrave on 
capper, it was necessary that he should qualify himself by the study 
of something more natural. So much time had been lost, that he 
was earnest to find some shorter road to eminence than the usual 
mode of study. He could copy with sufficient exactness, but this, 
as he observes, was only pouring water out of one vessel into 
another :— 


‘I therefore endeavoured to ye myself to the exercise of 
& sort of technical memory; and, by repeating in my own mind 
the parts of which objects were composed, I could by degrees com- 
bine and put them down with my pencil. Thus, with all the draw- 
backs which resulted from the circumstances I have mentioned, I 
had one material advantage over my competitors, viz., the early 
habit I thus acquired of retaining in my mind’s eye, without coldly 
copying it on the spot, whatever I intended to imitate.t Some- 


* Anecdotes of William Hogarth, Written by Himself. With Essays 
on his Life and Genius, and Criticisms on his Works, selected from Wal 
pole, Gilpm, Lamb, and others. To which are added, Lists of his Paint- 
ings Prinis ; with an Account of their Variations. Embellished with 
Forty eight Plates, Supplementary to those in the new Edition of ‘Hogarth 
Moralised,’ by Dr Truster. (To be completed in Four Monthly Parts). 
Parl. 8vo. pp. 8. J.B. Nichols and Son. 


t Though averse, as be himself expresses it, f0 coldly copying un the spot 
aay objects tha: struck bim, it was usual with him when he saw any singu- 
lar character, either in the street or elsewhere, to peacil the leading features 


_ as a ridiculous imitation of the foolish 





not perfectly enough remembered, and then IT 
my compositions.’ 

Hogarth found no difficulty in obtaining employment as an en- 
graver, but it seems he was not long im discovering that booksellers 
were not the only covetous race:—he was poor, and was cheated 
accordingly. He had not the means to pay for justice, therefore he 
could not obtain it. For sometime he engraved frontispieces for 
books, whereby he discovered that booksellers were still the same 
tribe as his father had suffered by; but this was not all ;— 


‘I had to encounter a monopoly of print-sellers, owell > 
and destructive to the i 3 Yor de first plate blished, 
called The Taste of the in which the reigning follies were 
lashed, had no sooner n to take a ran, than I found copies of 
it in the print-shops, ng at half-price, while the original prints 
were returned to me again ; and I was thus obliged to sell the plate 
for whatever these pirates pleased to give me, as there was no place 
of sale but at their shops. y to this, and_to other circum- 
stances, by re till I was near thirty, 1 could do little more 
than maintaio myself.’ : 

Having so great a dislike to the habit of copying, it is not to be 
supposed that Hogarth would approve of the plan of the Academy ; 
but this mode of study is by no means his only objection to it :— 


‘ The first place of this sort was in Queen street, meget ya 
years ; it was begun some lemen painters of the first 
rank, who te their general imitated the plan of chat in France, 
but conducted their business with far less fuss and solemnity; yet 
or — eo there was, in a short time became the subject 

dicule. ousies arose, were formed, and the presiden 
and all his adherents found themselves comically represented, 
marching in ridiculous pi jon round —oe of the 
The first rietors soon a paves on door ; 
their right Z subscribers, Pid the same; and 
demy. Sir James Thornhill, at the head of 
then set up another in a room that he built at 
house, now next the play-house, and furnished 
that required admission; but so few would lay 
such an obligation, that this also soon sun 
Vanderbank headed the rebellious y 
Presbyterian meeting-house into an 
a woman figure, to make it the more invi 
lasted a few years; but the treasurer sinking 
the lamp, stove, &c. were seized for rent; and that 
Sir James dying, i 
and thinking that an Academy conducted on prope 
principles had some use, proposed that a number of artists should 
enter into a subscription for the hire of a place large enough to 
admit thirty or forty people to draw after a naked figure. This was 
agreed to, and a room taken in St Martin’s lane. To serve the 
society I lent them the furniture which had belo to Sir James 
Thornhill’s Academy ; and as I attributed the failure of that and 
Mr Vanderbank’s to the leading members assuming a superiority 
which their fellow students could not brook, I proposed that every 
member should contribute an equal sum to the establishment, and 
have an equal right to vote in every question relative to the society. 
As to electing presidents, directors, professors, &c. I considered it 
ofthe French Aca. 
demy, by the establishment of which Louis the Fourteenth got a 
great portion of fame and flattery on very easy terms.’ 

‘Thirty years after the establishment of this last Academy, it was 
proposed,—much against the will of Hogarth, to obtain for it the 
royal patronage. “ The business rests in the breast of his Majesty,”’ 
says the artist, “ and the simple question now is,—whether be will 
do what Sir James Thornhill did before him,—establish an Academy 
with the little addition of a royal name, and salaries for those pro- 
fessors;who can make most interest, and obtain the greatest patro- 
nage. As his Majesty’s beneficence to the arts will unquestionably 
induce him to do that which he thinks most likely to promote them, 
would it not be more useful, if he were to furni ,own a 
with one picture by each of the most eminent painters among hie 
own subjects? © * * © To return to our Royal Academy, I 
am told that one of their leading objects will be, ing young 
men abroad to study the antique statues, &c. Such kind of studies 
and prominent markings upon his nail, and when he came home, to 
sketah on paper, and ahecithds introduce it in a print, Several em 
sketches I have seen, and in them may be traced the first thoughts for man 
of the characters which he afterwards introduced ia his works.—J. fh 4 


times, but too seldom, I took the life, for correcting the parts I had 
transferred them to 
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THE TATLER. 





may sometimes apes an exalted genius, but they will not create 


y ‘ 
it, and; whatever bee sa ingto I 
has, in several instances ¥ sedu t 
nature, and led him to »in which av: 
himself of the great w poche asa coward when he 


puts on the armour of an Alexander. * * * * The fact is, 
that comment necessary for the student, in sculpture or painting, 
——_ time 








be procured in London. Of’ the Venus, and the 
ladiator, we have small casts; and even the Torso, by which 
Michael Angelo asserted he learned all he knew of the art, has 
been copied in a reduced size; and the cast, by which the principle 
may be seen, is sold for a few shillings. * * * * In one 
word, I think that young men by studying in Italy, have seldom 
learned much more than the names of the painters; though some- 
times they have attained the amazing power of distinguishing styles, 
apd knowing by the hue of the picture, the hard name of the artist ; 
a power which,—highly as they pride themselves upon it,—is little 
more than knowing one hand-writing from another. For this they 
in great credit, and are supposed vast proficients, because they 
rave travelled. They are gravely attended to by people of rank, 
with whom they claim acquaintances, and talk of the antique in a 
cant. phraseology, made up of half or whole Italian, to the 
great surprise of their hearers, who become gulls, in order to pass 
or connoisseurs,— wonder with a foolish face of praise—and bestow 
Mqualified admiration on the marvellous bad copies of marvellous 
originals, which they have brought home as trophies, and 
triumphantly display, to prove their discernment and taste.” ’ 


Mr Hazlitt, who is as great an authority in painting as in litera- 
ture, considers foreign study in the. same light,—not only as unne-- 
cessary, but as a great waste of time. ‘ This circuitous, erratic 
pursuit of art,’ he says, ‘can come to no good. It is only an apo- 
logy for idleness and vanity. Foreign ‘travel especially makes 
nit pedants, not artists. What we seek, we must find at home, or 
noWhere. The way to do great things is to set about something, 
atid he who cannot find resources in himself, or in his ows painting- 
room, will perform the grand tour, or go through the circle of the 
arts and sciences, and end just where he began,’ 

Hogarth is described by Ireland, as rather below the middle size, 
with an eye peculiarly bright and piercing, and an air of spirit and | 
vivatity. An accident in his youth had left a deep scar on his 





forehead, ‘His conversation was lively and cheerful,’ says Ireland, 
‘ mixed with a quickness of retort that did not gain him friends.’ | 
The artist himself records an instance of this :-— 

‘ Lhave ever considered the knowledge of character, either high | 
or. low, to be the most sublime part of the art of painting or sculp- | 
tures; and. caricature as the lowest: indeed as much so as the wild 
attempts of children, when they first try to draw : —yet so it is, that | 
the two: words, from being similar in sound, are often confounded. | 
When Iwas once at the house ofa foreign face-painter, and looking 
overva legidn of his portraits, Monsieur, with a low bow, told me 
that he anfinitely admired ‘my caricatures. [I returned his congé, 


and teld him that I equally his.’ 
Tho severe upon persons present, Hogarth was always the 


adyoéate of the absent ; and, as Ireland tells us, sometimes boasted 
that he ‘had never uttered a sentence of any man, that he would 
not to him. This is a peculiarly amiable trait in the character 
of ‘a painter so satirical ; but his satires were benevolent in their 
purpose; they were not ebullitions of spleen, but. good-humoured 


reproofs, which,—like Shakspeare’s mention of the lute-case, sold 





for thrée halfpence, after the thief had carried it eleven miles,— 
were better calculated to correct, by shewing men the folly of their | 
errors, than the gravest of sermons that ever expatiated upon the 
sins of mankind. In domestic life, he was kind, generous, and sin- | 
cere; in his own habits frugal and abstemious; but hospitable, and | 
liberal to others. Notwithaseding the number and popularity of | 
his works, he left but a scanty provision for his widow. 
The plates in this number are, the Rape of the Lock, Masque- | 
rade Ticket, Man of ‘Taste, Parson’s Head, Characters and Carica- | 
tures, Battle of the Pictures, Paul before Felix, burlesqued; Paul 
before ‘Felix, Frontispiece to Kirby’s Perspective of Architecture, | 


for not believing him, that he hath broken the laws, that he is court. 
ing nepctrity, that We is"becoiie a sage the twelfth hour, that 
hé is the only one wha.is admitted into the pretended conspiracy of 
the thieves and vagabonds, and that his past life renders a cautious 
faith 1m his statements necessary,—he is ill-natured. I differ from 
Junius, but I do not, therefore, think bim ill-natured. If Juniys 
a opinions that ate contrary fo those of Edward Gibbow 

akefield, he may surely bring forward such statements as he 
thinks disqualify his facts for belief, or shake the accuracy of his 


.| deductions, »without being accused of a Cobbett-like nature, or 


being threatened with the hideous charge of depreciating the cha- 
racter, or destroying the amiability of the Tatler. Neither do | 
suppose that Amiens and his dear little wife are the only readers 
and supporters of the Tatler, nor that every reader will forthwith 
brand Junius as a Cobbett, or an ill-natured man, or a despoiler of 
the Tatler’s character, because some of his remarks may appear to 
savour too much of the irony which he considers his objects to 
deserve. _ And yet I do not quite agree with Junius. Though it ma 
be that thefe is no merit in Wakefield’s discovering that robbers 
intend rebbery, and thieves are seeking every opportunity to plun- 
der; we have surely such facts now before our eyes, of excitement 
and tumult, that it becomes every man more particularly to pre- 
pare against the assaults of the. ferocious, or the designs \of the un- 
principled. Thieves and vagabonds may not be more ready to take 
advantage of circumstances now than formerly; but theyQmay ¢ 
more circumstances favouring their designs, and more frequent o,- 
portunities of giving loose to their passions. The example 
Bristol is grown trite, but it is happily the only one at present ¢! 
can be referred to, andjGod grant that it may continue so. \ 
not the pretence for that disturbance (an odious and vile pretence, 
for tone are worse reformers than those who seek only any change, 
and who, under any, have nothing to lose, and_ every.hing 
to gain)— the necessity of reform? and does not the same 
pretence exist from John o’Groat’s house to the Land’s end, 
and from the. eastern to the western borders of the land? 
So that, if circumstances be wanting, the excitement of. this 
great question necessarily increases the danger of trouble, 
from the mob, where those who can alone be the sufferers (men 
who have property to lose,) are unprepared to meet it. Caution 
argues no disgraceful fear, but a foolish bravado of carelessness 
enables the thoughtless to boast only of security, where he has 
nothing to lose. Junius says that he can prove Wakefield tobe a 
bad logician, and therefore his statements are unworthy of belief 
May not a man be able to gather facts, who has peither the skill nor 
the judgment to make a right use of them ? He says, that he should 
be the Jast person to warn the householders against the dangers that 
threaten them, inasmuch as he hath not set an example of obedience 
to the laws in his own person. ‘ Fas est ab hoste doceri.’. Truth 
fortunately is not reposed solely in the keeping of the perfect man- 
or where should we look for the brilliancy of its rags or the harmony 
of its beauty ? Junius compliments the houscholders by including 
within their Order such men as Bishop, Williams and the Man, 
chester Yeomanry. One is almost inclined to doubt; whether 


your correspondent be a householder, or even related to.one, ors 


not; but whichever be the case, that body must. feel wader 
the deepest obligation for his flattering alliances. If murder, 
wanton cruelty, and thoughtlessness form the character of house-~ 
holders, the people of England must be looked upon by foreign 
nations with almost superstitious reverence, and the English flag 
must carry with it in distant lands sensations of the profoundest 
respect. Are there any Noble Lords householders? Are.there 
any Cabinet Ministers householders ? Are there any of the Judges 
of the land householders? Are the vast majority of the medical, 
legal, and liberal professions householders? Are most of our mer- 
chants householders? Are thousands of our tradesmen and agri- 
culturists householders? If not, who are ?-and if they are; why 
then the exceptions are the villanous, and the majority are ‘the 
worthy. And does Junius believe that the householders as a body are 
unworthy of regard ? or that because some are lodging house keepers, 
inferior in intellect to many of their tenants, there may not. be 
many others as superior in intellect to those tenants, as the 
tenants are to their landlords? 1 do not, howeVer, consider myself 
called upon to believe that a conspiracy of villains exists in London, 


| because ninety thousand are said to be ready for every opportunity 


Time inaking a Picture, Times (Plate 1) and Sigismunda. They | for plunder. A similarity of purpose does not signify conspiracy, 


will be further noticed when the work is completed. 








a 
QUESTION BETWEEN JUNIUS AND AMIENS, | 


TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Srk,—TJ cannot perceive with your correspondent ‘Amiens,’ 
the ill-nature which he discerns in Junius’s letter on Mr Wakefield’s 
pamphilet.” There may be a vein of satire and sarcasm little plea- 
sing to the milk and watery sensibilities of those who possess to 
such'a degree the principle of universal love, as, even where they 
see folty and ignorance, deception and error, to include them within 
its extensive limits ; but it does not appear that in any of his remarks 
Juniys ‘hag exhibited or intended to exhibit more than a 

qd raillery, Because Junius thinks E.G. Wakefield 
in eftor as to his statements, he is ill-natured—because he 
thinks*that “he has reasoned falsely upon them, he_ is , ill- 
natured=because he thinks he has created alarm where 
none neéd'exist, he is ill-natured—because he states as his reasons 





— 


and if any one amongst such a body had not a similarity of design, 
we might fairly question whether he was rightly placed under the 
head of vagabonds and plunderers. And yet no fear need be ehter- 
tained, where proper precautions are taken, nor is it the care of a 
wise man to laugh at a misfortune, which muy happen, till he has 
placed himself in a position of enjoying his joke. 

I am, dear Mr Tatler, 

Your’s very sincerely, 

London, Dec. 7, 1831. K. 8: 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CELLINI AND HIS MISTRESS. 
A DRAMATIC SKET€H. _ 
Seene.—A heautiful Garden attached to the Ursino Palace in Rome. 
Cellini. Mine own Porcia! 
When first I gazed upon thy matchless face, 
And thy most perfect form, and read the mind, 
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4 ‘that glances from thy speaking eye, '| And single-minded; thou hast overlooked = 
Py roe tnoee bas lore 7 The pope et bissh end nk and = dalone, wer 
} My Cellini! | / if value of the human’ being “ . ae 


Thou art a skilful flatterer, and thy lips 
bape dpm a Ish Tt i 
tythe o utter. _ Thou hast conne 
Lots : Lp che Malice shrine, 
And *st in terms of art. 
i, Mock me not, Porcia! 

Thou knowest well Cellini speaketh not 
The thing he means not. This round mass of matter, 
That floateth in the circumambient air, 
Hath ne’er yet given to my glance, a being 
Who might,compare with but thine outward form, 
Even wer’t thou mindless. Ah! thou smilest Porcia! 
Yet *tis a smile of love. 

Porcia. Thou doatest on me, 
And thus thy sight is blinded. Clear thy vision, 
And point out my defects, as thou wou note 
The faults. of sculptured marble. Dear Cellini ! 
Do it in the vein of satire, which thou joyest 
To entertain me with. 

Cellini: Y cannot, Porcia ! 
I cannot talk of thee in the same breath 
Which speaks of common things. 

Porcia. Nay, I will have it so! 
On thine allegiance, I command thee speak 
Like to a skilful critic. Wilt thou not 
Do it to please thy Porcia? Recreant knight ! 
Thy spurs shall be hacked off, if thou refusest 
Obedience to thy lady. Were it peril 
] asked thee to seek out, thy quick compliance 
Would have outstripped my commands. 

Cellini. Nay, then, I'll bargain with thee. 

Porcia. How.!.bargain-with a lady! 
Yet say thy terms. 

Cellini. When I begin my critique, 
Thou shalt not interrupt me to the end. 

Porcia.. Agreed! say on Cellini ! 


Th ia. lewes too well hapn the words 
Thy Fete cca check thy speech. 

Cellini. Thus, then, my sweet statue ! 

on thee delighted, as I gazed 

pon the Venus, in mie own dear Florence, 
Enraptured with thy beauties. My charmed lips 
Are hushed, nor. my rapt vision can discover 
Aught that might be amended. 

Porcia. Hush! ~ ; 
This is an eulogy, and not a critique. 

Cellini. Thou hast the bargain broken, in the moment 
My criticism begun. 

Poreia. Continue then ! 

Cellint. When I look: again, - 
I think thy statare might be a thought higher, 
And stilk be perfect. "These thy beauteous locks, 
Which wanton over thy Minerva brow, 
Might'bear a shade yet darker; still, they could not 
Be of more silken gloss. Thy unjewelled ear 
Might yet have grown in size without defect. 
Nature herself has wrought thy Grecian nostril 
With a most faultless outline. Art in vain 
Would strive to excel its symmetry. Thine eyes, 
Transparent in their-blackness, with their long 
And fringy Jashés, and their blue-veined lids, 
Flashing a harmless lightning forth, entrance 
With a soft fascination. Thy small mouth 
Hath love stamped with his seal. Thine upper lip, 
Of Hebe shortness, might have borne addition, 
Yet could not have charmed more. Thy rounded chin, 
With its still rounder dimple, underneath 
The faintly pouting lip, invites the pressure 
Of thy Cellini’s kisses ; 
Thy breasts ate-symmetry ; thine arms, are formed 
Of beautiful proportion; thy white fingers, 
Eclipse Carrara’s blocks. Their matchless taper, 
And fairy shape, and nails incarnadine, 
Look lovelier than a picture. Thy sweet limbs, 
Are such as sculptors dream of. Thy small foot, 
Looks, as an angel trod upon a cloud, 
Which felt not the soft pressure ! 

Porcia. (embracing him.) Oh! Cellini! 
Thou speakest the words of poets, thou wilt make 

hy Porcia vain, And yet I love to hear 
The music of thy voice. _I lean on thee, 
nar ow till love is madness. 

Celliné. “My best Porcia ! 
Gaze on me still, and let me live for ever 

ithin thine inmost heart. Now listen to me. 
All lovely as thou art, I could not thus 

our forth my thoughts to thee, were not thy mind 
The transcript of thy body; thy sweet spirit, 

emanation of a noble soul, 
in a virtue which no change could shake, 

Or evil fortune alter. Firm of purpose, 


The sculptor ; the bas 
: Te aoe heeper; has.b 
n "5 no 







Thy judgment dwelt upon, ° 


preference to- rbles ; 
Thou a bast ik? rat 
Porcia. Cellini! m ini! , ; 

*Tis thou who hast iteored to Porcia. What was she 
When she first knew thee? A mere noble’s daughter, 

A thiag of perpen and pride, till love _. 
Wrought in her heart a oy, at she looked on thee, 
And looking loved. Under thy fond instruction 

Her mind has been expanded. All she knows 
Of learned love, of science, and of. 
Has.been t rs be atonal i ape . 

Taught by thy lips, have —— the stores 
Of knowledge to her mind. Mine own Cellini! 
Dost thou not recollect ? *tis now five. years \ 
| And I was then sixteen ; I went to the church 
Of St John Lateran, to see the paintings 
Of the old masters, in the company 
Of several ape cae 3 be ng . * 
Thou wast i’the church, plying thy. pencil, 
Thy back towards us, shetty OF oa ktine 
Ofe.paiating, by Raffaello di Urbino, 


| [watched thine earnestness, and moved. towards thee, 


To gaze upon thy labours; at the sound ' 


| Of my approaching footsteps, thy quick.eye 
.| Turned to behold me, and our heatts were struck, 


With fond and mutual love. j 
Junius REDIVIVUS. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
| Dxuny-Lane.—The Barber of Sevilte—The Bride of Ludgate. 
| Cov ENT-GARDEN.—Artaxerxes—Country Quarters—The Itish Ambassador. 














Tai two’ principal theatres were crowded on Saturday night ; the 
| vocal strength of both being in full display. Since loyalty and 
devotion to Reform are now the most compatible feelings of the 
| day, God save the King is rarely dispensed with, at least after an 
“Opera; and it is gratifying to observe the perfect sympathy which 
, subsists between the singers and the audiences ; . how. the former 
| seem to strive to make emphatic those parts which more particu- 
larly bear on present circumstances, and how the latter eagerly 
| watch the coming effect that they may increase it by their applauses. 
| On Saturday the call was made as usual, and instantly obeyed. At 
| Covent Garden, the first verse was given, if we recollect rightly, 


{ by Miss H. Cawsz, Miss Horton, and Mr Wriison; the second, 


by Braawam, with an evergy which seems to grow with his years, 
| and to be put forth against the king’s enemies with hearty good- 
will; Miss Sairnrerr sang the concluding verse with exemplary 
clearness of articulation and brilliancy of execution—with some 
variation as to arrangement from the usual mode. At Drury Lane, 
Miss Russevt is most prominent in the first verse; then follow 
Mr H. Pmurps and Mr Woop, whose voices harmonize very 
agreeably ;-and the concluding verse is assigned to Mrs Woop, 
| who, on Saturday, sang it with great animation, as if under the 
inspiration of the applauses which her wonderful display of various 
| power had just before excited in the finale to La Cenerentola, with 
| which the Barber of Seville, in its revived state, now concludes. 


} 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot feel the objection of G. H. to the two names ir the Drury Late 

play-bills. The more names ina play-bill, if there be 100m for them, the 

better. It gratifies the feelings of the parties, aod; - ‘hem the better 
chance. 


We respect the candour, modesty, and independence or: « :: friend S. W.H., 
but with regard to the two gentlemen who form the =ain subject of his 
‘letter, we must drop further criticisms upon them, till we can see them 
ourselves. ' 


The Adelphi matter mentioned by an Amateur, was duly noticed at the times 
t If he will have the goodness to address us some observations on the other 
point in his letter, we shall gladly insert them. 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 


Lords and Commons, a new Comedy, by Mrs 
on Tuesda ge hy at 
Covent Garden, We hope the ringing together of 
the two Estates in one house, may of 
cordiality. The Bishops are not expected to be there. 

A comic piece, by Mr Bernard, entitled 
Woman's Tongue, is in preparation at the Olympic 
Theatre ; the principal character by Madame Vestris, 
The piece can hardly fail tohavearun. It is to be 
set a going on Thursday. 

Lord Leveson Gower’s tragedy of Catherine 
of Cleves, is still deferred, owing to the protracted 
indisposition of Mr C. Kemble. 


Miss Shirreff is announced for Polly in the 
Beggar's » on Thursday next. This will be 
a new test of her powers. 


Tue Turrp Reapine.—The facetious Dr 
B., of W——1, having inadvertently preached one 
of his early sermons for the third time, one of his 
parishioners observing it, said to him, after service, 
* Doctor, the sermon you preached this morning, 
having had three several readings, I move that it 
now be passed.’— Morning Herald. 


Asvuse or Power to Upnotp Monopoty. 
—The proprietors of the patent theatres have got a 
verdiet, with 350/. damages, against Mr Chapman 
of the City theatre, for performing at Tottenham 
street dramas, to represent which the ntees claim 
an exclusive privilege. Public opinion condemns 
this proceeding of the patentees, who will discover 
by and bye that their popularity and the prosperity 
of their will, not be increased by these un- 
generous attempts to frustrate the laudable efforts of 
others, who, under numerous disadvantages, have 
done much to extend the relish for legitimate dramatic 

uctions, and whose abstract right todo so no 
iberal person now questions. The City theatre closes 
TO-NIGHT in consequence of these ungracious doings ; 
on which occasion the performances are to be for Mr 
Chapman’s benefit. company are all to perform 
gratuitously ; and Elton, Osbaldiston, and several 
more volunteers from the Surrey and elsewhere, are 





also to give their aid. The object is to dosomething 


towards meeting the law expenses. We hope the 
public will crown it with success. 


Ayn Awkwarp Farr.—I remember once 
to have seen a poor hackney coach horse maltreated 
by acoachman in London. ‘ Come with me,’ said 
the Englishman with whom I was walking; ‘ You 
shall soon see that feliow peti .” He very coolly 
called the man, and ordered him to drive to the 
nearest Police Office. He alighted, and accused the 
coachman of having pemenly maltreated and tor- 
tured his horse. I was called on to give evidence to 
the same effect, and the follow was sentenced to pay 
a considerable fine ; after which we made him drive 
us back. You may imagine his good humour.— 
Tour of a German Prince. 


Music 1x Pustic Taverns.— Almost every 
public-house in Wurtemberg and other countries in 
the south of Germany, has a music-:oom, with a 
piane, and tokes in several newspayers,’ says a 
correspondent in| ’ Gardener's Magazine ; 
and he adds, * We do not despuir of s-eing something 
similar adopted in this dovotry.’—-Nor do | when the 


magistrates 0} en their eyes to the policy, to the 
eta 





raging innoc-nt amusements, un- 

' Sotting, among the lower orders. 
These are allowed 10 pour a dr!eterious a 
gin, down theit throats, tilk ttey are only fit to be | 
ttansferred from the tap room to the siraw-yard ; but | 
if a fiddle ig heardia a public-house, the police are | 
immediately on the alert, and should that be a: com- | 
pavied by singing or dancing, s‘raig\itway the officers | 
of jastice—acting under orders—enter the disorderly | 

room, and the offenders may think themselves fortu- 
nate if they are not forthwith carried off to the legal 
f.e the wateh-house. As toa pianoforte, [ verily 
lieve that the publican who liad kept one for the use 
of his customers, would have had no chance whatever | 
of getting*his liceuce renewed, under the old regime, | 
He would, even now, be regarded with a very suspi- 
cious eye, and not be able to count many friends 
among the leading members of the select vestry of 
his parish; for Lam strongly imbued with a belief 
that the rich retail tradesman is, generally speaking, 
much more jealous of the happiness of the artisans 
upog whose ingenuity and industry he has fattened, 
than are the highest classes. For let it be remem- 
bered, that the licensing system was abolished by 
Parliament in opposition to the wishes, and in spite 
of the strenuous exertions, of a multitude of little 
people— lovers of authority, however brief and 

small ; and that these are still exerting every influ- 
ence go to modify the new bill as to make it work 
very much io the mischieveus manner of that which 
jt superseded.— Dilettante, in Harmonicon, for Dec. 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


Swaxsreant’s Tragedy of 


Elizabeth . ° - Mrs Faucit 
Cage ‘ + « Miss Faucit 
Duchess of York . Mrs Brudenell 
King = ° + « Mr Younge 
Prince of Wales. Miss Chaplin 
Duke of York + Miss Marshall 
Duke of Glo’ster . - Mr Macready 
Duke of Buckingham - Mr Coo 
Duke of Norfolk - « Mr Cooke 
Earl of Oxford ‘ + MrC. Jones 
Earl of Richmond . Mr Wallack 
Lord Stanley ‘ - Mr Thompson 
ord Mayor . Mr Andrews 
Sir Robert Brackenbury Mr Yarnold 
Sir William Catesb - Mr Brindal 
Sir Richard Ratcliffe Mr Cathie 
Sir Walter Blunt + Mr Eaton 
Tressell . Y - Mr. Wallack 
Tyrrell Mr Honner 


Previous to the Tragedy. G. A. Schnaider’s Overture 
to * Richard the Third,’ 


To conclude with Mr Bunn’s S tacle, entitled 


yder Ali. 

Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi . + « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ° e - Mrs Hamby 
Hyder Ali Khan - « Mri. Wallack 
Sadhusing , - Monsieur Martin 
Phineah . . - MrC. Jones 
Azouff ° - «. Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 

nore . ° - Mr Fenton 
Zarés . + «+ Mr Younge 
Veshina ° + Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar 


Mr T. Blanchard 


To-morrow, The Barber of Seville ; and The Bride 
of Ludgate. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Orwav’s Tragedy of 
Venice Preserved. 
Belvidera . : - Miss F. Kemble 





Duke of Venice + «+ Mr Baker 
Priuli ° ‘ + Mr Egerton 
Bedamar « Mr Diddear 
Jaffier - Mr Warde 
Pierre + Mr Young 
Renanlt + Mr Evans 
Elliot . Mr Henry 
Meziana_ . ° Mr Sutton 
Captain of the Guard Mr Mears 
Spinosa. ‘ - Mr lrwin 


* Egmont.” 
After which the Ballet of 


Auld Robin Gray. 


Auld Robin Gray Mr Turnour 
To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called 


The Blind Boy. 
Evina ‘ ° - Miss Lee 
Stanislaus ° ‘ Mr Evans 
Edmund r Miss E. Tree 
Rodolph . Mr Diddear 
Oberto - Mr Bartley 
Starow - Mr Henry 
Kalig - Mr Farley 
Molino ” Mr Meadows, 
High Priest ° Mr J. Coope 
Guard e e Mr Mears 





To morrow, Artaxerxes ; Country Quarters; and | Cinderella 


The Irish Ambassador. 
QUEEN'S. 
For the Bonefit of Mr and Mrs Hield. 


A New Romantic Drama, called 
The Miser Murderer. 
Haggi Lutzo, Phedora, Eloise di Rotaldo. Mrs Hield 
Peter Swanck, Justice Blatz Mr Green, 
Lieut. Stanmitz “ Mr Hield 
In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing 
After which, the laughable Extravaganza of 


bastes Furioso. 








Distaffiina Miss Dix 
Artaxominous F - Mr Smith 
General Bombastes Mr Green 
Fusbos 


P . By aGentleman 
To conclude with the Musical Melo-Drama, called 


ellc. 


The Chaste Salute, 
Baroness de Blancbec Miss Stuart 
Madame Thibaut Miss Forde 
Lacille : - Miss Fitzwalte; 
Colonel Derville - MrHorn 
Thibaut * + Mr Collier 
Philippe - Mr Worrell 


Gervase Skinner 


Pandora 





| 


| 
| 


' 


| 


| Previous to the Tragedy, Beethoven’s Overture to | The Lion, with Songs 


| 
} 
| 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Burletta of 





After which, a Burletta, called 





The dow. 

The Widow Dashington Madame Vestris 
Susan 4 s Miss Patterson 
Augustus Gallopade Mr Liston 
Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 
Trusty ‘ - Mr Gough 
Benjamin Crawl © o« Mr W. Vini 
Bond ‘ , - Mr Sherriff 

To which will be added, the Burletta of 

Gervase Skinner, 

Sophia Meanwell . - Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins . - Miss Stuart 
Charles Meanwell Mr J, Vining 
Sir George Hopeful Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson + Mr W. Vining 
Mr Higgins - Mr Worrell 
Groff Mr Bland 


- Mr Liston 
To conclude with a Burletta, under the tithe of 
Olympic Revels. 


Madame Vestris 








ADELPHI. 


A New Extravaganza, called 


Favorites In Town. 
ve principal Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Mrs 
Daly, and a Young Lady, her first appearance, 
MrYates, Mr O. Smith, Mr Buckstone, Mr Galloi, 
Mr W'lkinson, and Mr Bayne. 


After which, Mr Bucxstowe’s Burletta, called 








Victorine. 
Victorine . 4 -. Mrs Yates 
Elise Mrs Fitzwilhem 
| Sophie Mrs Gallot 
| Alexandre ° - + Mr Yates 
| César Chanteloupe - Mr O. Smith 
| Mr Bonassus « Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise e « « Mr Buckstone 
Michael . » Mr tlemwmings 
To conclude with Mr Bucss cowx's Burlesque of 
Hyder Ali. 
| The Tiger Cat Mis Fitzwilliam 
Mr J Reeve 
The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 
Hyder Ali . MrS. Smith 
Sadhusing + Mr Gallot 


| 


| The 


Nightingale and the | 
Raven, 
Phillis ‘ + Miss Somerville 
| Lucas . ° - « Mr, Russell | 
| Burgomaster Shnappslieb Mr Vale 
; Damon Mr Edwin 
After which, a New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled | 
Cinderella. 
- Miss Somerville 
Vixenella Miss Vincent : 
Flirtilla : - Mrs GC, Hill 
Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 
Zelidor - . Mr Ransford 
The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Me C. Hill 
| Flippertonio Mr Vale 
Arnolphe Mr Tully 
Beto Mr Rogers 


The Mutiny at the Nore: 
Mary Parker . . . M ks 
Richard Parker 


Cosure.—The Wept of the Wishton- Wisk 


City Tueatre. —Othello—Brazen-Nose 








SURREY. 


The German Lyric Opera, entitled 





To conclude with 


rs Broo 
. - Mr Elton 








Gilderoy—The French Spy. 


College—Black-Ey’d Susan—Benefi! 
of Hanging. 





Published b 
are to be addressed) ; sold by Onwuyrn, 40 
Corner, Birchin 


‘Theatrical 


10 Brvad court, 
e, Corner of 
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